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cheerfulness—the soldier's courage, the large manly 
nature—the benevolence that takes no credit to 
itself ; and even, it may be, the prejudice that scorns 
a dissolving, if not dissolute, philosophy, in these 
days, wuen Pessimism lies on its Indian rugs, and 
whines in decadent verses against a Providence which 
feeds it a deal too daintily. 

How one might run on, taking these pictured 
pages and recalling the famous dead men and women 
—here not dead, but in their habit as they lived— 
Goldsmith, Burke, Gibbon, Beauclerk and Lady Di, 
Langton and Sir Joshua, Wilkes and Saint Hannah 
More, the two Dr. Campbells—the Irish and the 
Seotch one—old Auchinleck, cautious Dr. Robertson, 
the professorial Adam Smith, General Paoli and 
Mrs. Thrale, the Sheridans—father and son—Garrick, 
and Chesterfield, and Mrs. Abington, and Soame 
Jenyns—She Stoops to Conquer, and Chatterton’s 
“forgeries” (hapless, murdered boy), and King George 
III., and all the personages and their works then 
crowding the stage, now gone down to Hades, or 
made immortal by the kiss of death! It surely is 
what Carlyle declared, a History of England in 
comparison with which the set formal narratives 
and State documents are a music upon scrannel 
pipes, thin and ghost-like. He that can read these 
three miniature volumes with his mind's eye, realising 
the scene as it moves along—and dull must that man 
be who will not realise it—may know, as if by actual 
sight and touch, the England which existed a hundred 
aud thirty years ago. Three more volumes are yet 
in store, the richest in dialogue and epigram, and not 
barren of incident, but Johnson's spoken word when 
he was at his best. It is a noble banquet; let the 
many fall to and take their fill. If Shakespeare is our 
glory, and Bacon our light, and Isaac Newton our 
Aristotle, and Burke our political philosopher, 
Johnson is our friend, in whose wisdom we may 
always trust, and whose kindness has but grown 
more intense by his own hard struggle with life, and 
an experience that never made him unjust to the 
Supreme or unfeeling towards the disinherited. 


THE RELIGION OF HELLAS, 


THe Cutts oF THE GREEK States. By Lewis Richard 
Farnell, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, 
Oxford. 2 vols., with Illustrations. Clarendon Press. 


WHILE this work is not yet complete—only two out 
of the three volumes of which it is to consist being 
so far published—yet we may say at once that 
it is a book which does honour to the scholarship 
of Oxford: on its matter the University may be 
congratulated, on its form the Clarendon Press. It 
is a work learned, laborious, critical, marked by 
signal thoroughness in research and signal caution in 
the use alike of constructive hypotheses and theor- 
etical explanations. It exhibits a rare union of 
qualities in the writer; and in the method he has 
pursued we have a fine example of applied science. 
It is a book which shows how far we have travelled 
from the early days of comparative philology and 
the reign of the solar myth. The problem to be 
solved has grown more complex, the factors neces- 
sary to its solution more numerous and varied. 
Archeology and art, anthropology and history, 
literature, philology, and philosophy have all helped 
to define the problem and to furnish the author's 
mind with the equipment necessary for his work. 
The book is at once exhaustive and comprehensive. 
The authorities cited in the notes add greatly 
to its value, and supply at once the evidence on 
which the author has proceeded and the means 
of verifying or correcting his judgment. The 
plates are excellent, and do for Greek art what the 
quotations do for Greek literature. Altogether, 
they make the work as important and as service- 
able to the student of the history of religions 
as to the classical scholar. We have now a work 
which, without the slightest touch of pedantry, 


brings real erudition and solid research into a 
region that used to be sacred to vagrant conjec- 
ture and the dreamers of vain dreams. Only those 
who have worked through Creuzer’s “ Symbolik und 
Mythologie,” or Schelling’s “ Philosophie der Myth- 
ologie,” can appreciate the gain from the sober 
method and assured results of this work. Here at 
last we have what we can only describe as an 
adequate discussion on religion which has not only 
the value and interest of all that belongs to Greece, 
but also the significance of beliefs and customs 
which have contributed no little to the faith and 
worship even of our own days. 

Mr. Farnell’s book, we have already hinted, 
stands in marked contrast to the older comparative 
mythology. The distance between this and the 
works not only of Creuzer and Schelling, but of 
Welcker and Breal, and still more of Max Miiller 
and Sir George Cox, is hardly capable of being 
measured. There is here not only a healthy and 
vigorous scepticism as to the method and results of 
the old comparative philology, but there is a use of 
sources and sciences which it either did not know or 
carefully ignored, such as archmology, anthropology, 
and the comparative study of the more primitive 
religions. More attention is given to ritual, to 
customs and institutions; and the explanations which 
have been found helpful in other religions—notably 
the Semitic—are freely applied to the Greek. 
Language is not regarded as holding the whole 
secret of a people’s thought, but literature is made 
to explain art; art is made to correct and supple- 
ment literature. There is the sense that life is a 
coherent whole, and religion must be studied through 
all its phenomena, which means the whole of the 
people’s complex life, in order to be really under- 
stood. 

Mr. Farnell carefully distinguishes bis inquiry as 
a history of Greek religion from an inquiry con- 
cerning its origin. The distinction is valid, but the 
questions are subtlely interrelated; the one touch- 
ing the origin is philosophical, the other touching 
the history is critical. But even so they cannot be 
pursued in complete independence. The origin of « 
religion is indeed one question, and the origin of 
religion another and very different. No religion is 
born in the full blaze of history; its beginnings are 
always obscure, even when the persons concerned in 
its founding are in the strict sense historical. The 
causes of variation which gradually differentiate and 
distinguish the several stages of the same religion, 
or the types and families which have branched from 
@ common stem, are difficult of discovery. Par- 
ticularly is this the case where the religion rises in a 
prehistoric time, and is shaped by influences at 
once geographical, ethnical, social and _ historical. 
We think it as possible to make too much of general 
principles from anthropology, as it was to make too 
much cf special illustrations derived from compara- 
tive philology. The ideas of a people whose home 
is the desert are very differently complexioned from 
those of a people whose home is in a river-valley, or 
in a hilly country, or by the sea. The mixture of 
races, and the resulting mixture of beliefs, in a mari- 
time people must be much greater and more com- 
plex than is possible in the simple and nomadic 
life of a race that keeps within its own borders and 
never mingles with the alien; and the conception of 
Nature, and the forces that work through it, must 
always be very different ina land where water seems 
everywhere, and in a land where it is found only in 
the favoured oasis; while, correspondingly, the sun 
that is beneficent to the one will be more or less a 
maleficent force to the other. We feel, therefore, 
that Mr. Farnell is wise in so rigorously restricting 
himself to the interpretation of the Greek cults in 
Greece, and through Greek sources and authorities. 
It is thus that we shall reach the true idiosyncrasy 
of both the race and the religion. The more the 
latter is specially studied, the better will its historical 
place and function be understood. 

We doubt whether Mr. Farnell is quite justified 
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in saying that the view of the philologists as to 
the physical basis of mythology is one with the 
allegorical explanations of the fifth century phi- 
losophy. It seems to us that there is a marked 
distinction between the two. The allegorical inter- 
pretation that was so much in vogue in Greek 
speculation, especially among the Stoic3, made the 
mythology a conscious creation of knowledge, the 
work of men who hid in pictorial or figurative forms 
their secret as to the forces and the processes 
of Nature. But the philological interpretation of 
mythology resolved it into an unconscious creation 
due to the poverty of language and the complexity 
of thought. Thought was too rich for the vehicle 
it had to employ, and so expressed itself at first in 
concrete images which, as its mastery over both itself 
and its vehicle grew, it had gradually to analyse into 
distinct and different ideas, requiring in their turn 
new forms of speech for their expression. Mythology 
was unconscious poetry; allegory was conscious but 
concealed philosophy. In saying this we do not at 
all question Mr. Farnell’s general position that, 
“as applied to the origins of Greek religion and the 
explanation of its development, the philological 
theory has produced only inconsequence and con- 
fusion.” We have only to recall the absurdities, 
the arbitrary etymologies and grotesque applica- 
tions which the solar mythologists gave us, and the 
very little way they brought us towards an under- 
standing of the only things that needed to be 
understood, to feel the truth of his contention. 
But we think that he might have found a great 
deal of illustrative material from the sources to 
which they so frequently appealed. If Sanskrit was 
once made to do too much, we are now in danger 
of forcing it to do too little, or even forgetting it 
altogether. We feel how much the Rig-Veda has 
still to say in illustration of the early ideas and 
customs of a people more akin to the Greeks than their 
‘immediate neighbours to the South and East; and 
for one thing we can there see natural phenomena or 
forces in the very process as it were of apotheosis. 
“ Personification”’ is not a very happy word to use of 
such primitive thought, for it denotes a very modern, 
indeed a highly literary, process requiring great 
skill in the author who resorts toit. But what it 
is used to describe in this case is a spontaneous 
product, the natural language of the primitive 
thinker, as it is of the living child whose dolls are 
alive, or who can with equal ease attribute to him- 
self the sounds and ways of the steam-engine or 
array the engine in qualities like his own. Simi- 
larly, in the Rig-Veda we see man with his theo- 
gonic faculties in full operation, and we can almost 
mark the successive stages in the theogonic process, 
the more and the less complete. There, too, Mr. 
Farnell might have found interesting illustrations 
as to the distinction between the Aniconic and the 
Iconic Age, and the influence exercised by the 
original term even after its primary sense had been 
completely forgotten. For while we do think that 
the older comparative mythology committed a 
serious error in logic in arguing that since “a certain 
divinity was originally merely an elementary power, 
therefore all the legends and all the attributes of 
that divinity can and should be explained in re- 
ference to that element of which the god or 
goddess is the expression,” yet we must remember 
that a certain reminiscence, as it were, of its 
original sense may haunt the word even in its 
latest and most changed days. We have a familiar 
illustration in our own two words “person” and 
“individual ’”’"—the former, even in the minds of 
those who never heard of the Latin persona either 
in its popular or its legal sense, is still used with 
the limitations which only its history can explain. 
Mr. Farnell rightly distinguishes the testimony 
and the action of art in Greek religion. He says 
most correctly that “the poems of Homer testify to 
a highly developed structure of religious thought, 
showing us clear-cut personal forms of divinities 
with ethical and spiritual attributes. But the 


contemporary art, standing alone, would suggest that 
the Greeks had hardly arrived at the anthropo- 
morphic stage of religion at all, but were still on 
the lowest level of fetishism.” This is a special 
illustration of a universal principle. Art is from its 
very nature always less spiritual and ethical than 
poetry. In supplying religion with sensuous forms, 
it surrounds it with the limitations and negations 
of the senses. Literature and philosophy must, 
however, by their very nature seek its emancipation 
from the senses—i.e. attempt to translate the outer 
and the material into the inner and spiritual. It is 
not simply that painter and sculptor, as “ servants 
of the State,” did not dare “to break away from 
tradition,” but the very terms of their work bound 
deity to form and to place—consecrated, in a word, 
what was sensuous and local, and fixed regard on 
what could be seen and handled. But poetry dis- 
embodies, delocalises; and in order to reach sublimity 
must appeal to the highest intellectual and ethical 
ideas. And this gives particular emphasis and 
importance to Mr. Farnell’s contention that “ Greek 
religion at the very threshold of Greek history is 
already clearly anthropomorphic; the ordinary 
Greek of the Homeric period did not imagine his 
god under the form of a beast, but under the form 
ofaman.” This anthropomorphism was an accom- 
plished process before Greek religion became iconic, 
and had, of course, its own influence on art; it saved 
it from being theriomorphic like the religions of 
Egypt and Assyria, and so enabled the art to develop 
the humanity or the divinity of the human form, 
which is the very secret of its beauty and of its 
significance for us. Anthropomorphism as ideal 
shaped the forms under which religion as sesthetic 
had to be expressed, and so signified the influence of 
the poetic imagination over the artistic. In this 
there was an enormous gain for ethics; a ritual and 
cult that hardens round theriomorphism may (like 
Assyria) idealise power or (like Egypt) life, but not 
(like the Greek) beauty ; but if they crystallise round 
an anthropomorphism the result will be that through 
the idealisation of the human form will come also in 
time the idealisation for the divinity of the beautiful 
and the good. 

There are a number of individual points on which 
we should be inclined to differ from Mr. Farnell. 
We doubt whether the privilege which the slaves 
enjoyed at the feast of Kronos can be explained by 
his theory. It is doubtful whether conquerors 
would ever join with the conquered in doing honour 
to their god, though where the god was of the soil 
they that owned and they that reaped the land 
might rejoice together. In his interesting interpre- 
tations of Zeus there are many points inviting 
remark and criticism. The growth of a personal 
into a universal name is one of the most interesting 
in the history of a religion, and how far, under the 
epithets applied to Zeus, we have the germs of special 
deities which might otherwise have been personified, 
is a very interesting problem we cannot here discuss. 
He rightly enough indicates that “in Greek theology 
the universe was not the work of a pre-existing 
divinity, but rather the divinities were themselves 
evolved out of the universe, or out of some physical 
element wrought upon by some physical impulse.” 
This has an important bearing on the question of 
nomenclature and origin. The deities stood within 
the system of Nature, and were forms under which 
its action and continuation were represented and 
conceived. We are not quite convinced that Mr. 
Farnell has correctly defined the relation of Moira 
and Zeus, but this is a point where the notion of 
origin has much to say in the question of interpre- 
tation. 

We have only touched upon a few pages of this 
learned and most instructive book. Our sense of its 
value increases with our consideration of it; and 
we feel that Mr. Farnell, as he has done honour to 
English scholarship, has laid all scholars, English 
and Continental alike, under deep and lasting 
obligations. 
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“PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST.” 


Camps, QuaRTERS, AND CasvaL Puaces. By Archibald 
Forbes, LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE nineteen sketches and studies which go to the 
making of this volume are so many pen-strokes 
depicting roughly but clearly the vigorous per- 
sonality of its author. Coming, as it does, in the 
wake of a larger collection of similar papers— 
“Memories and Studies of War and Peace ”—it 
would be described perhaps more aptly as a 
remarque to that admirable piece of self-portrayal 
—Mr. Forbes’s modest substitute for the auto- 
biography expected nowadays from every personage 
of note—than as itself, as we have styled it above, 
a “ Portrait of the Artist.” 

But if less important than the work which pre- 
ceded it, “Camps, Quarters, and Casual Places” is 
none the less a lifelike picture of Mr. Forbes. We 
have him here in all his moods; in the highest 
spirits and gayest good humour as he tells us how 
he “came to the Golden Feet” at the Court of 
Mandalay, or discourses to us on the characteristics 
of his native salmon river, or sets forth in mock 
heroics how he “saved France” by the sacrifice 
of his beard—his tawny “ oriflamme, the only phy- 
sical belonging of which he ever was proud” ; now, ten- 
derly sentimental, in “ Matrimony under Fire,” over 
rosy -cheeked little Minna Vogt and her swift 
widowhood ; now, thoughtful and serious in his essay 
upon “The Warfare of the Future,” and in the 
reflections called up by his visits to the scenes of 
the Indian Mutiny; now, sympathetic and reverent 
as he depicts the Meldpastoren ministering to their 
flocks—in wayside churches, in camps, and on the 
battlefield—and shows us German “ Hans” seeking 
comfort in his “ Soldier's Prayer-Book com- 
pendium of simple war prayers—“ for almost every 
conceivable situation, with one significant excep- 
tion: there is no prayer in defeat.” 

It is needless to say that the whole book is 
excellently written. Mr. Forbes is a skilled artisan 
in the handicraft of journalism. He knows exactly 
what he wants to say, and says it in a terse, 
forcible, virile fashion that might have been 
specially ordained by Providence as a kind of 
antidote to the Daily Telegraph. Look, for in- 
stance, at this graphic delineation of the Bismarck 
of a quarter of a century ago :— 


Bismarck was at his best in 1870 in certain attributes; in 
others he was at his worst, and a bitter bad worst, that worst 
was. He was at his best in clear swift insight, in firm masterful 
grasp of every phase of every situation, in an instructive pre- 
science of events, in lucid dominance over German and European 
policy. If patriotism consists in earnest efforts to advantage 
and aggrandise one’s native land per fas aut nefas, than Bis- 
marck during the Franco-German War there never was a 

nder patriot. His hands were clean; he wanted nothing 
or himself, except, curiously enough, the only thing that his old 
master was strong enough to deny him, the rank of field-marshal 
when that military distinction was conferred on Moltke. He 
was at his worst in many respects. He had, or affected, a 
truculence which was py | rutal, its savagery intensified 
rather than mitigated by a bluff, boisterous bonhomie. Jules 
Favre complained to him that the German cannon in front of 
Paris fired upon the sick and blind in the Blind Institute, 
Bismarck in those days of swaggering prosperity had a fine 
turn of badinage. “I don’t know what you find so bad in that,” 
he retorted ; “ you do far worse—you shoot at our soldiers, who 
are hale and useful fighting men!” It is to be hoped that 
Favre had a sence of humour; he needed it all to relish the 
grim pleasantry. 


And here are two specimens of his penmanship 
in lighter vein. The first is an account of the con- 
versation of one of Theebaw’s ministers, whom, 
from his resemblance to the late Pope, Mr. Forbes 
is frivolous enough to dub “ Pio Nono” :— 


Pio Nono, who sat opposite the Menghyi, tucked his napkin 
over his ample paunch and went in witha will, He was in a 
most hilarious mood, and taxed his memory for reminiscences of 
his visit to England. These were not expressed with useless 
expenditure of verbiage, nor did they flow in unbroken sequence, 
It was as if he dug in his memory with a spade and found every 
now and then a gem in the shape of a name, which he brandished 
aloft in triumph. He kept up an intermittent and disconnected 


fire all through dinner, with an interval between each discharge : 
“ Whitebait !” “ Lord Mayor !” Fishmongers!” “‘Cremoner !” 
“Crystal Palace!” “ Edinburgh !” Dunrobin!” “ Newcastle!” 
FF nga !”—each name followed by a chuckle and a succession 
of nods, 


The second is from the description of his native 
salmon river :— 


Spey is a river which insists on being distinctive. She 
mistrusts the stranger. He may be a good man on Tweed or 
Tay, but until he has been formally introduced to Spey and 
been admitted to her acquaintance she is chary in according him 
her favours. She is no flighty coquette, nor is she a prude, but 
she has her demure reserves; and he who would stand well 
with her must ever treat her with consideration and respect. 
She is not as those facile demi-mondaine streams—such as the 
Helmsdale or the Conon—which let themselves be entreated 
successfully by the chance comer on the first jaunty appeal. 
You must learn the ways of Spey before you can prevail with 
her, and her ways are not the ways of other rivers. It was in 
vain that the veteran chief of southern fishermen, the late 
Francis Francis, threw his line over Spey in the veni, vidi, vici 
manner of one who had made Usk and Wyo his potsherd, and 
who over the Hampshire Avon had cast his shoe. Russel, the 
famous editor of the Scotsman, the Delane of the North Country, 
who, pen in hand, could make a Lord Advocate squirm, and 
before whose gibe provosts and bailies trembled, drawn 
out leviathan with a hook from Tweed and before whom the big 
fish of Forth could not stand—even he, brilliant fisherman as he 
was, could “come nae speed ava” on Spey, as the old Arndilly 
water gillie quaintly worded it. 


We are tempted to indulge in yet one more 
quotation, a passage from the description of the 
town in French Lorraine last evacuated by the 
Germans :— 


That there was no great cordiality was obvious and natural. 
Some of the Germans were arrogant and domineering. For 
instance, having a respect for the Germans, it pained and indeed 
disgusted me to hear a colonel of the German staff, in answer to 
my question whether the evacuating foree would march out 
with a rear-guard as in war-time, reply, “ Pho! a field gendarme 
with a whip is rear-guard enough against such canaille /” But 
in the mouths of Hans and Carl and Johann, the stout kerle of 
the ranks, there were no such words of bitter scorn for their 
compulsory hosts. The honest fellows drew water for the good 
wives on whom they were billeted, did a good deal of stolid 
love-making with the girls, and nursed the babies with a solici- 
tude that put to shame the male parents of these youthful hopes 
of a I take leave, as a reasonable person, to doubt whether 
it can lie in the heart of a family to hate a man who has dandled 
its baby, and whether a man can be rancorous against a family 
whose baby ke has nursed. 


Not the least effective sketches in the volume 
are the stories, founded doubtless upon fact, of 
“Miss Priest’s Bride-cake,” “ George Martell’s Ban- 
dobast,” and “ Railway Lizz.” This last purports 
to be by “A Hospital Matron”; poor “Lizz,” the 
young widow who has become a nurse, is made to 
bury her head in the good lady's sympathetic 
lap. But in this case, in a double sense, le style 
c'est Uhomme. The individuality of the “great 
newspaper teacher of the Daily News,” as King 
Theebaw’s herald called him, does not lend itself 
to disguise in female attire. The lap is the lap 
of “ A Hospital Matron,” but the voice is the voice 
of Archibald Forbes. 


A NEW CLASSIC. 

A Epition oF “Youna IRELAND.” 

Sir Charles Gavan Daffy, K.C.M.G. 2 vols. 

T. Fisher Unwin. 
AFTER fifteen years, in the course of which “ Young 
Ireland” has found unnumbered readers in two 
hemispheres, it is not necessary to pass anew 
sentence upon it. “How vivid it all is!” So ex- 
claimed one of the critics upon its first appearance, 
and in these words the one indisputable fact con- 
cerning it is stated. Doctors will disagree as to its 
literary value, though this was allowed to be of a 
high order in a learned review of 1880. All critics 
may not endorse the praise bestowed upon its 
author’s impartiality towards friend and foe, upon 
his striking temperateness and fairness. There are 
even critics who will not give to it the praise which 
was given to it in the prominent English journal 


By the Hon. 
London : 
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which fifteen years ago affirmed it to be a very 
powerful, and for the most part a very just, indict- 
ment against the Irish policy of Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, above the voices of the doctors and the 
critics, be they friendly or unfriendly, there will be 
heard, as long as men and women read “ Young 
Ireland ’’—which is the same as saying as long as 
Irish histcry is read—that cry, “How vivid it 
allis!” 

From one point of view alone does Sir Gavan 
Duffy’s book, ‘ Young Ireland,” to-day challenge 
criticism. As now put forth by him it appears in a 
final revision. It is right to compare this final 
revision with the first edition of the book. “Is it in 
all respects satisfactory ?”’ isa question which will be 
asked, and which it is difficult to answer. It is 
manifestly in so far better than its foregoer of 1880, 
in that it contains a fairly good index at end of 
each volume, and capital chapter-epitomes in the 
table of contents prefixed to each volume. It is in 
so far better that here and there a paragraph con- 
taining irrelevant matter is omitted; that the 
diction is in places modified with a gain to style; 
that the paragraphs are re-distributed with the 
result—an important one—that the reading looks, 
and is, easier; that, finally, the well-printed and 
well-bound book is offered for sale at a price which 
is not (as was the price of the first London edition 
of “ Young Ireland ”’) prohibitive. 

While all this will be allowed to constitute high 
merits in the final edition of “ Young Ireland,” it 
is not so certain that this edition is improved 
by the suppression of paragraphs which contained 
very relevant matter, and in one case by the exci- 
sion of a whole chapter. There may be persons who 
will not think that it was cruel to detach from the 
book the “ Bird’s-eye View of Irish History,” which 
in former editions of it constituted the fifth chapter 
of the first volume; and, similarly, there may be 
persons who will think that it was wise to omit such 
& passage as that (in Chapter I. of Vol. I. of the 
edition of 1880) ending, “ Was there not manifestly 
one law for England and another for Ireland?” and 
that it was tactful and generous to suppress, in this 
final edition, the interesting but damaging criticism 
of O'Connell, given in the first edition of the work 
as containing a French estimate of the Liberator. 
‘Others will not laud this wisdom, this generosity ; 
and yet others will cry out, with the present writer, 
against the suppression of such passages as the 
spirited paragraph dealing with Peel, upon a certain 
occasion found to have been guilty of bad ethics 
and worse policy. Meanwhile it is only fair to Sir 
Gavan Duffy to state that, if he has taken from his 
‘former work, he has also added to it. Were there 
‘space here to point out the many happy additions 
‘made to his book, it might be shown that, on the 
whole, it is well worthy to be a final edition of 
“ Young Ireland.” ; 


THE EARLY CHARTERED COMPANIES. 


THe EARLY CHARTERED (COMPANIES (A.D. 1296-1858). 
~ — Cawston and A. H. Keane. London: Edward 
rnold. 


Tuis is a very unabashed bit of book-making. Mr. 
Cawston has had something to do with the British 
South Africa Company. He therefore lectured on 
South Africa at the Imperial Institute, as it was only 
meet that he should do. He happened to include in 
his lecture a brief account of some of the early 
chartered companies, and it afterwards occurred to 
him to make a book, not on South Africa (on which 
he was personally well informed), but on the other 
chartered companies (of which he knew as much as 
most people). He got Professor Keane to do the 
work for him, and he publishes it. Some parade is 
made in the preface of researches in manuscripts, 
but we cannot discover in the book any traces of 
original research. Some of the facts put together 
are curious and obscure, but they are taken from 


books no more recondite than Anderson's “ Origin of 
Commerce.” The accounts given of the East India 
Company is almost an impertinence, for it is scarcely 
to be supposed that any educated reader will not 
know as much about the subject. There may bea 
certain convenience in having brief accounts of 
previous chartered companies put together in one 
volume, but this is the only merit which the book 
can claim. Nor is it much improved by the evident 
desire to gloss over the imperfections of all the pre- 
vious chartered companies, lest some discredit should 
attach to the BritishSouth Africa Company for others’ 
faults. Tho experiment of a chartered company 
gaining its profits from the minerals in the country 
of which it undertakes the administration is entirely 
a novel one. All the other companies looked to ordin- 
ary commerce, fortified by monopoly, for their gains. 
The British South Africa Company may therefore 
claim to stand on its own ground and to be judged 
by its own merits and demerits. The history of the 
Hudson Bay Company may be quoted to show that 
the system of government by company does not 
necessarily involve ill-treatment of the natives, but 
on the other hand the needs of the fur trade rendered 
it necessary that the company should be on good 
terms with the Indians, and should repress the 
energy of white settlers. It does not follow that the 
same results must be aimed at by a company 
engaged in exploiting mines. And it is not without 
significance that in Australia, where the circum- 
stances more nearly resemble those of South Africa, 
no chartered company has been found necessary even 
as a stage in colonial expansion. After all, but little 
advantage is to be gained by the method of com- 
parison in considering chartered companies, any more 
than in other modes of enterprise. 


FICTION. 


A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE. By Fred Whishaw. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe Wizarp. By H. Rider Haggard. (Arrowsmith’s 
Annual.) Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

A — Comepy. By Herbert Morrah. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

THe Mystery or Extras G. Roespuck; AND OTHER 
Stories. By W.L. Alden. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


“ A BoyAR OF THE TERRIBLE” is truthfully described 
on the title-page as a romance of the court of Ivan 
the Cruel. From first to last the story is steeped in 
the spirit of romance, and has, in consequence, a 
certain air of aloofness from matter-of-fact every- 
day life which may possibly interfere with its 
popular success. The hero, a young boyar of the 
Stroganoff family, begins his career by throwing the 
young Czar Ivan into the river at Moscow. The 
Czar, like the hero, is only a boy at the time, and he 
is so much impressed by the youthful Stroganoff's 
prowess that he forthwith makes him his familiar 
friend. Friends they wculd probably have remained 
for life if it had not been for the inevitable woman. 
This is the Piincess Kriloff, between whom and 
Stroganoff there is an affection dating from child- 
hood. That affection had led them to join hands 
in betrothal, despite the traditional enmity of their 
two families; but before they can marry, the Czar 
issues a ukase to the effect that all marriageable 
girls of the noble class shall be paraded before him 
at Moscow, in order that he may choose a wife. To 
Moscow, accordingly, the Princess Kriloff is carried 
by her family, who are fall of the hope that her 
beauty may find favour in the Czar’s eyes, and that 
her ill-starred engagement to young Stroganoff may 
thus be ended. But the hero follows his sweetheart 
to Moscow, meeting with sundry adventures in the 
shape of encounters with wolves and brigands on 
the way. At Moscow he sees the Czar, and implores 
him, in the name of their old friendship, to pass by 
the Princess Kriloff in selecting a wife. This Ivan 
refuses to promise, and he is a good deal perturbed 
at the stubbornness with which Stroganoff presses his 
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request upon him. The heroine in the end is one of 
the two noble dames between whom the Czar’s final 
choice lies. The princess does not conceal her hatred 
of the Czar, and the latter, in one of his characteristic 
outbursts of fury, expels her from the Palace and 
marries her rival. But though he has thus complied 
with Stroganoff's request, he is bitterly incensed 
against him. For many years the hero and heroine 
—they are speedily married—remain under the ban 
of the Czar, and have, in consequence, to encounter 
innumerable perils. How peace is made between 
them at last the reader must discover for himself. 
The story, though somewhat slight, is vivid and 
well written, and bears marks of the care with 
which its author has studied the period of which 
he writes. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is the latest contiibutor to 
the famous series of Christmas annuals for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Arrowsmith. ‘‘'The Wizard” is 
a story of Central Africa, in which Mr. Haggard puts 
forth all his old strength and cunning. That it lacks 
the novelty and romantic interest of ‘* King Solomon's 
Mines” may be taken for granted, but it has virtues 
of its own which are comparatively new in Mr. 
Haggard’s writings. There is an abundance of ad- 
venture, of incident, and peril. We have one battle, 
at least, which is as bloody as anyihiog Mr. Haggard 
ha3 imagined before; and we have, as usual, a woman 
who is not only supremely wicked but supremely 
beautiful. But the hero of the story is neither more 
nor less than a devoted missionary, and its burden 
is the triumph he secures at the cost of his own life 
in implanting the religion of the Cross in the breasts 
of a noble but savage race. So far as we know, this 
is a new theme for Mr. Rider Haggard, but he is to 
be congratulated upon the success with which he has 
developed it, and upon the excellent little tale he 
has provided for Christmas reading. 

Mr. Herbert Morrah, the author of “A Serious 
Comedy,” brings to his task so many excellent 
qualifications that cne regrets the more keenly 
those defects of construction and characterisation 
which mar its artistic merit. Some clumsiness in 
construction must, of course, be forgiven in an 
inexperienced writer; and as this is apparently his 
first attempt in fiction, Mr. Morrah’s want of con- 
centration and somewhat inopportune diffuseness 
may be regarded as very pardonable errors. But 
in making his heroine what is known on the stage as 
“an unsympathetic part” he has committed a far 
more serious blunder; for we doubt if even the 
least critical novel-reader could take any interest 
in Marion Jermyn, the very unlovable heroine of 
this story. The world is weary of the ‘new woman,” 
both in real life and in fiction, nor is there anything 
in the character of Marion to reconcile us to her 
hardness, her revolting lack of natural affection, and 
her ridiculous egotism. It is true that the author, 
unlike most creators of this type of heroine, seems 
fully alive to her faults, and indeed pillories them 
with gentle satire in a very commendable manner. 
But no amount of cultured sarcasm nor subtle 
analysis can render such a personage as Marion 
Jermyn other than tedious, unreal, and—worst of 
all—unint-resting. From the opening chapter, in 
which her dreary life in an Ems pension is 
vivaciously sketched, down to the closing one, 
where we leave her more or less cured of her 
miserable self-absorption, this young lady bores us 
immensely and unceasingly. But if we are unable 
to praise Mr. Morrah’s choice of a heroine, we are all 
the more ready to commend the extremely clever 
portrait of the femme du monde, Mrs. Prideaux, 
whose brilliant audacity and infinite tact form a 
delightful contrast to Miss Jermyn’s austere reserve. 
Mrs. Prideaux acts all through the story as a kind of 
fairy godmother to the girl, whose senior she is by 
fully thirty years; and it is by her untiring, if 
slightly unscrupulous, exertions that Miss Jermyn 
buds out into an acknowledged beauty in society, 
and even becomes the wife of the young Earl of 
Milverton, though she is utterly penniless and of 


middle-class birth. Having attained this high posi- 
tion, Marion yearns for “a mission,” and presently per- 
ceives it to lie in preaching the doctrine of the duty 
of exterminating sickly or imbecile children. She 
even deludes herself into the belief that upon her 
devolves the necessity of setting the fashion to the 
world by murdering her own half-witted infant; 
but before she can carry out her grim doctrine 
Nature redresses the balance, and teaches this crazy 
fanatic the greater doctrine of natural affection. 
There is much cleverness in this very unequal book. 
Mr. Morrah’s style is pleasantly clear and cultured; 
he has a keen sense of humour, and can turn an 
epigram very neatly. What he now needs to cul- 
tivate is the power of constructing a plot of sufficient 
fibre to carry a novel successfully to its conclusion. 

Mr. Alden is favourably known to magazine- 
readers by his short stories. In the volume entitled 
“The Mystery of Elias G. Roebuck” we have a 
collection of the best of these; and uncommonly 
good some of them are. Mr. Alden’s strong point 
lies in his power of compressing a plot into small 
compass, and of telling his tale in such a fashion as 
to excite a real interest on the part of the reader. 
He makes no pretension to the charms of style 
which distinguish such writers of short stories as 
“Q,” nor does he concentrate his attention upon a 
tingle figure. His stories are novels in miniature. 
The magazine editor knows too well how rarely such 
things can be invested with interest. As a rule, 
when they provide a plot, they are lamentably lack- 
ing in the description of the persons to whom the 
carrying out of the plot is entrusted. But Mr. 
Alden has mastered the secret of his craft, and in 
these stories of his characters and incidents are 
interesting alike. A capital book for a long railway 
journey or a sick-room. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


THe Christmas cards published by Messrs. Raphael Tack & 
Sons have always been popular, and their popularity ought to 
be in no danger of diminishing. The specimens which we have 
received this year include a great variety of desigus, all—from 
the smallest and simplest cards, to the beautiful Gautier etchings 
—giving evidence of mach thought and labour, of which they ara 
the visible result. Photography seems to be used to a greater 
extent every year in the produstion of Christmas cards, and the 
platinotype photographs mounted on dark grey grounds are 
extremely pretty. Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons also publish 
many different kinds of toy-books for children : some, relating 
the old popular fairy tales, are accompanied by new illustrations ; 
whilst others are of an instructive nature, and contain lessons 
under the disguise of pictures aud stories. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


No one will challenge the right of Sir James Simpson to be 
recorded in a series devoted to the lives of famous Scots, for he 
it was who first discovered the anesthetic properties of chloro- 
form, and by doing so made suffering humanity his debtor and 
reduced the terrors of surgery. The monograph which his 
daughter has just written is happily free to a remarkable 
extent from what Miss Simpson herself calls the “ unconscious 
hero-worship of filial affection.” It is written not merely 
with admirable good taste, but with an easy command of the 
“enormous mass of material ” for a biography which the writer 
confesses has passed into her possession. e can well believe 
that what to omit has exercised her even more than what to 
state; and here again we recognise the judgment which is 


* Sir James Y. Smapson. By Eve Blantyre Simpson. (Famous Soots 

Series,) Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 
Carro Fiery Years Aco, By Edward William Lane, Author of ‘‘ The 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,’’ ete. Edited by 
Stanley Lane-Poole, London: John Murray. 
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